





JUNE 11, 1932 


THE FOURTH TO THE SEVENTH SUNDAYS 
AFTER PENTECOST 


NE who is intent upon living with the Church and 
endeavoring to grasp her moods, her teachings and 
exhortations, at least at the Sunday and feast-day 
Masses, will find her during this time like ‘‘a house- 
holder who bringeth forth out of his treasure new 

things and old.’" The time at the close of the Easter season and 
extending beyond it was marked with a succession of great feasts— 
the Ascension, Pentecost, Blessed Trinity, Corpus Christi—fol- 
lowed by that of the Sacred Heart. It was a time of rejoicing and 
thanksgiving for the good things God in His mercy was pleased 
to bestow upon us. Now we look forward to a workaday spiritual 
life. The time is at hand, as the growing things about us also 
preach to us, to be busy and stirring with the work of bringing 
forth the season’s fruits. And while we are trying to produce as 
much of the fruits of good deeds as we can, we look forward to 
harvest-time—that great harvest in which the final reaping and 
the separation of the wheat from the cockle will take place.’ 


Fourth Sunday after Pentecost. In bringing forth her treas- 
ures of new things and old, the Church represents them under 
various figures. Thus on the second Sunday after Easter and on 
the third Sunday after Pentecost she reminded us how we once had 
been lost and were gone astray in the wilderness, and how our 
Good Shepherd sought us out and brought us into or back to His 
one fold. On this fourth Sunday after Pentecost we come to realize 


1 Matth, 13, 52.—* Cf. Matth. 13, 30, 30; Apoc. 14, 14-19. 
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that we were drawn up from the depths of a sinful state like fish 
out of the sea. For, did not our Lord say to Peter, after the night- 
long labor, ‘“‘From henceforth thou shalt catch men” (Gospel)? 
By the labors of the apostles’ successors we were among those 
caught out of the depths and darkness of sin, cleansed in the pure 
waters of Baptism, and brought to the light of a new life and to 
“the liberty of the glory of the children of God’’ (Epistle). 


It is just this new and perhaps unwonted spiritual atmos- 
phere we find ourselves in that gives rise to much dismay and 
agony. However, we come to realize the necessity of trial on this 
earth on recalling that the first Fisher of men had to suffer because 
of man’s sins before He secured us; then on hearing how the apos- 
tles had to labor long, almost hoping against hope, before, on the 
Master’s word, their efforts became successful; finally on hearing, 
in the Epistle, that ‘‘every creature groaneth and travaileth in pain, 
even till now.’’ Hence we should neither wonder why this should 
be nor allow ourselves a giving way to impatience, even if at times 
we ‘groan within ourselves, waiting for the adoption of the sons 
of God, the redemption of our body in Christ Jesus our Lord.” 


Although we feel our present difficulties very keenly at times, 
the Church would not have us lose sight of our objectives. We 
are, in the first place, to have confidence in our Lord as the apostles 
had it. Hence we say in the Introit: ““The Lord is my light and 
my salvation: whom shall I fear? The Lord is the protector of 
my life.’’ With confidence, then, we make our petitions: in the 
Collect, for peace and tranquility in the Lord’s service on the 
part of the Church; in the Gradual, for forgiveness of sin and for 
help so as to be an honor to God’s name; in the Alleluia-verse, 
that God may be a refuge to the poor in tribulation; and in the 
Secret, that God may constrain our rebellious wills to His service. 
Then, too, in the Secret, the Church reminds us that we lay our 
offerings before the Lord. Conformably, we shall unite ours with 
the oblation of the priest and with the Sacrifice of our Lord Him- 
self—our offering of the pangs we have here below in this day- 
by-day adaptation of ourselves to the new life in Christ, in prepa- 
ration for the pure life with Him in heaven. 
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4TH TO 7TH SUNDAYS AFTER PENTECOST 


Let it not escape us on this Sunday, especially as we come 
to pray the Te igitur of the Canon with the priest, to increase our 
fervor in praying for the welfare of the bark of Peter, the Church, 
storm-tossed in our day, with many escaping the outspread nets 
or the bark itself. Finally, in the last prayers, having received 
Him who is our pledge unto eternal life, we renew our confidence 
in Him and ask for grace to protect the purity of our hearts. 

Fifth Sunday after Pentecost. It is a rather common experi- 
ence, on collecting one’s thoughts for the proper celebration of holy 
Mass on Sundays, that also recollections of difficulties in keeping 
the good resolutions of the preceding Sunday and of some failures 
obtrude themselves. For such losses a compensation may be acquired 
by a renewed and increased confidence in God. On this Sunday, 
then, as similarly on several others during this time, the Church 
provides us with appropriate words in the Introit: “Hear, O 
Lord, my voice with which I have cried to Thee: be Thou my 
helper, forsake me not, nor do Thou despise me, O God my 
Savior.” 

In the Gradual, Alleluia-verse and, later, the Offertory, we 
give expression to our normal reactions upon receiving the word 
of God—aware of our weaknesses and failings, we look up to the 
Lord beseechingly for protection and strength, since from Him 
alone is our understanding, joy and security. 

Presently St. Peter, the first visible head of the Church on 
earth, and our Lord Himself who is the invisible Head of that 
mystical body of all the faithful—on earth, in purgatory and in 
heaven—will impart to us the hidden meaning of the love-life in 
union with the Head and with one another. But first the Collect 
is to prepare us for the good things we are to receive—the instruc- 
tion and the grace really to live and love as we ought; it is one 
of the most beautiful prayers in the Church’s liturgy: ‘‘O God, 
who for them that love Thee hast prepared the good things in- 
visible to men, pour into our hearts a fervent love of Thee; so 
that in all things, loving Thee, we may obtain Thy promises that 
exceed every desire of our hearts.”’ 

Mindful of the truth that we cannot love God unless in Him 
we love our fellowmen, we learn from St. Peter’s Epistle to be “‘all 
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of one mind, having compassion one with another, being lovers “This 
of the brotherhood.’’ We are further instructed regarding the con- Lord 
trol cf our interior dispositions toward others, so that we do not gifts r 
give way especially to sins of the tongue on being offended, but in the 
instead render good for the evil done. Such a course of action may and fo 
be painful, but it brings us blessings, good days and God's special the sn 
care. Rendering good for evil overcomes it and, as it were, cancels S 
it out; rendering evil for evil increases it in the world. Consoling ful, g2 
us, moreover, should others cause us pain, St. Peter adds: “Be not day h 
afraid of their fear and be not troubled, but sanctify the Lord with ; 
Christ in your hearts.”’ That 
Of that higher justice (righteousness) of the realm of God, compa 
which is grounded upon love, our Lord speaks in the Gospel: “Ex- the wi 
cept your justice abound more than that of the scribes and phari- anyon 
sees, you shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven.”’ Of old withal 
such an evil act against one’s neighbor as manslaughter, for in- provid 
stance, was subject to judgment; our Lord already makes a repre- by thi 
hensible interior disposition such as anger with another, subject by Hi 
to judgment; for from such a disposition, which militates against this S 
love, proceed words of contempt which kill the soul-life of others. this li 
At the Offertory, during the prayer of the priest on blessing of our 
the water’ then mingling it with the wine, we shall do well to re- in thei 
flect again on our union in love with our Lord. And regarding 
the loving disposition we must have towards our neighbor, be- from ¢ 
fore we meet the offerings upon the altar and the Sacrifice of our in the 
Highpriest with ours, the Gospel has instructed us: “‘If therefore protect 





thou offer thy gift at the altar, and there thou remember that thy I cry, | 
brother hath anything against thee, leave there thy offering before be sile: 


the altar, and go first to be reconciled to thy brother; and then In the 
coming thou shalt offer thy gift.”’ of the 
in reli; 


Thus again coming to live in loving union with one another, 


and then receiving our Lord in our hearts in holy Communion’ to a C 
abide in loving union with Him, we can say with renewed spirit: : 7 
ucha 


1 According to the Council of Tibur (Tivoli), the water represents the trials 


faithful. J 
2 The holy Eucharist is at once the symbol of the Church, the mystical esus, 


body of Christ, and the efficient cause of the most intimate union of His members 
with Him, their Head, and with one another. 1 ¢ 
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4TH TO 7TH SUNDAYS AFTER PENTECOST 


“This will I seek after—that I may dwell in the house of the 
Lord all the days of my life.”” And with the knowledge of heavenly 
gifts received and of their concomitant responsibilities, we ask God 
in the Postcommunion, before we again go forth to meet friend 
and foe, ‘‘to cleanse us from our hidden faults and deliver us from 
the snares of our enemies.” 

Sixth Sunday after Pentecost. In a congregation of the faith- 
ful, gathered together as a family for divine worship at the Sun- 
day holy Mass, may be an appreciable number who have come 
with a sense of need and hungering for good things from God. 
That is a normal Christian attitude. With them the Master has 
compassion, as with the four thousand that once followed Him to 
the wilderness. He did not send them away empty, nor does He 
anyone today who truly seeks Him. For those who seek the where- 
withal for their spiritual life and not merely material bread,’ He 
provides, through His Church, the bread of the word of God, since 
by this too we live;’ and then Himself, the Bread of Life, to live 
by Him. Through the first, the word of God, we again learn on 
this Sunday why His own have many adversities to endure in 
this life; and then that through the life-giving Flesh and Blood 
of our Lord they are enabled to bear up manfully, even with joy 
in their hearts. 

Aware, then, of our needs for assistance in our adversities 
from on High, and with confidence that it will be granted, we say 
in the Introit: ‘“The Lord is the strength of His people and the 
protector of the salvation of His anointed. . . . Unto Thee will 
I cry, O Lord: O my God, be not Thou silent to me, lest if Thou 
be silent to me, I become like them that go down into the depth.” 
In the Collect we implore for an increase of our spiritual resources 
of the “Giver of all good things’’—a love of His name; growth 
in religious fervor; a strengthening of the good already given us. 

Of most important gifts already received we are reminded in 
the Epistle and Gospel, namely, of our Baptism and of the Blessed 
Eucharist. At the same time it is intimated to us why we still have 
trials and difficulties: we, the anointed and “baptized in Christ 
Jesus, are baptized in His death.”’ Realizing, then, that our Lord 





1 Cf. John 6, 27.—* Cf. Matth. 4, 4. 
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suffered and died for us to procure us our spiritual life, and ‘“‘know- 
ing this, that ~ur old man is crucified with Him, that the body 
of sin may be destroyed and that we may serve sin no longer’ — 
do we still wonder why we have hardships to endure and spirit- 
ual helps to seek in continuing to ‘‘walk in the newness of life’? 

The greatest of helps is brought to our minds once more in 
the Gospel. It recalls the miracle of the multiplication of bread in 
the wilderness, after which our Lord promised that He would 
give us Himself—‘‘The Bread come down from heaven’’—as our 
spiritual sustenance. That promise is being daily fulfilled, for this 
Bread is set before us to partake of, lest we go away empty. With 
this, the loving communion with our Head, we can bear up despite 
all the hardships accompanying a godly life in this world.’ He is 
“our refuge from generation to generation’’ (Gradual), in whom 
we place our hopes for the final deliverance (Alleluia-verse and 
Offertory). 

At the Sunday’s Mass we shall include our trials as offerings 
to our heavenly Father, united with our Lord’s present renewal 
of the Sacrifice on Calvary. Not our trials alone, however. In view 
of the good things received—in the past, now at Mass and par- 
ticularly in the heavenly Banquet—we shall offer also our joyous 
praise and thanksgiving: “I will go round and offer up in His 
tabernacle a sacrifice of jubilation’’ (Communion) ; “‘we have been 
filled, O Lord, with Thy gifts’’ (Postcommunion). 

Seventh Sunday after Pentecost. As the horticulturist and the 
farmer go over their grounds from time to time during summer to 
plan further caretakings, doing all they can to ensure a prosperous 
harvest, so he who is intent upon the cultivation of his soul-life 
goes over the results of his labors now and then with an eye toa 
bountiful harvest at the end of time. The Church, on the one 
hand, takes for granted that her children, united in the worship 
of God on this Sunday, have not been appreciably remiss in doing 
their part in producing the fruit of good deeds. On the other hand, 
she holds forth God’s stern word in admonition to the negligent. 

2 “We can never lose sight of the Passion of our Head,” says Abbé Anger in 
The Mystical Body of Christ, p. 212. “Love and sacrifice are the inseparable aspects 
of Christianity. The God who gives Himself:in holy Communion as the eternal 


Victim of an immolation sacramentally renewed, certainly makes that sufficiently 
clear. The holy Eucharist is the perfect epitome of Christian asceticism.” 
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4TH TO 7TH SUNDAYS AFTER PENTECOST 


Assuming the first to be a fact, she would have all her children, 
over all the world, raise their voices in joyful praise of God: ““Ap- 
plaud all ye nations: shout unto God with the voice of joy... . 
He is a great King over all the earth’’ (Introit). And by way of 
encouragement to greater efforts and further removal of obstacles 
to the workings of divine grace, she humbly prays, in the Collect, 
that God “‘may put away from us all that is hurtful and upon us 
bestow all that is to our good.’’ But the remiss may well take to 
heart her words in the Gradual: ‘‘Come, children, hearken to me; 
I will teach you the fear of the Lord. Come ye to Him and be en- 
lightened, and your faces shall not be confounded.” 

Lest anyone fail her in his share of the work unto the glory 
of God and the advancement of His kingdom, the Church teaches, 
in good time today, in the words of St. Paul and of the Master 
Himself. In the Epistle St. Paul significantly asks: ‘“What fruit 
therefore had you then in those things of which you are now 
ashamed?’’ He then affirms, ‘“The end of them is death’’; more- 
over points to the work of God's grace in us in the reception of 
the sacraments: ‘‘Now being made free from sin and become the 
servants to God, you have your fruit unto sanctification, and for 
the end life everlasting.”’ 

The Master’s words in the Gospel are a warning to those 
who, instead of working with and for God, may be inclined to 
cooperate with the workers of evil—the false prophets. These can 
easily be recognized by the sort of fruit they are bringing forth. 
In the end—in the great harvest—‘‘every tree that bringeth not 
forth good fruit shall be cut down and cast into the fire.’” Then 
we learn how all that we have to do in this life can be made to 
yield good fruit for eternity: ‘““Not every one that saith to me, 
Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of heaven; but he that 
doth the will of my Father who is in heaven, he shall enter into 
the kingdom of heaven.”’ 

How pleasing it would be to our heavenly Father if every 
one of us, with the customary offering, would also have many 
fruit-producing labors in the field of spiritual life to offer, together 
with our Lord’s Sacrifice for us! As if taking for granted that her 
children have much to present, the Church exclaims at the Offer- 
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tory: ‘‘As in holocausts of rams and bullocks, and as in thousands 
of fat lambs; so let our sacrifice be made in Thy sight this day, 
that it may please Thee.’’ And at the close of the Secret she prays; 
‘‘May that which each one of us has severally brought here to the 
glory of Thy name, profit us all unto salvation.”’ 

Those who receive our Lord in holy Communion, in union 
with whom alone the fruit of good deeds can be brought forth, 
those also who really participated in holy Mass and thereby re- 
ceived graces, can well speak of ‘‘the healing work mercifully done, 
O Lord, by Thee in our souls,’’ and pray, for the workaday life 
again at hand, that He “free us from the perverse movements of 
our nature and bring us ever to do what is right in His sight.” 
‘This we ask in the Postcommunion, and, as usual, through our 
Lord Jesus Christ. 


REMBERT BULARZIK, O.S.B. 
St. John’s Abbey 


Let us note this as a matter of daily experience: 
Religious ignorance does not really extend to the exist- 
ence of God, nor to His attributes, at least not in their 
essential traits; nor to the moral life in its main lines 
and its fundamental aspects; nor to the problems of our 
future destiny—but chiefly to the fundamental dogmas 
of Christianity: Original Sin, the Incarnation, the Re- 
demption, and the entire dispensation of Grace. Now we 


shall see that precisely the liturgy can supply the want in 


regard to each of these dogmas so unknown in our day. 
—ABBE MALHERBE. 
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THE LITURGY AND ATHLETICS 


F readers of this article are inclined at the outset to 
question the propriety of its title, it is hoped that 
they may well enough accept it at the end. At first 
sight it may seem that the association of the words 
liturgy and athletics is not only unwarranted, but 

very near either to flippancy or to absurdity. Yet, if the association 
seems incongruous, may it not be because we have allowed the 
words to lose something of their ancient meaning? Why do we 
pay so little heed to St. Paul’s way of speaking when we read the 
Epistle of Septuagesima Sunday? In the ancient Church the lenten 
season was what we might call today a prolonged ‘“‘mission.”’ Is 
there no significance in the fact that at the beginning of the lenten 
exercises the liturgy bids us listen to St. Paul instructing us with 
illustrations taken from the field of athletics? Is there no signifi- 
cance in the fact that the ancient stational church for Septuagesima 
was the one dedicated to that splendid athlete of Christ, the deacon 
and martyr St. Lawrence? 


How often words suffer by constant and careless usage; how 
the gold becomes dim; how the finest color is changed! Until not 


long ago we had let the word liturgy come to mean no more than 
the externals, the mere outward appearance, of religious ceremony; 
while the phrase liturgical piety would not have been understood 
at all, unless perhaps as a name that might be conceded to a certain 
exactitude in the observance of ecclesiastical rubrics. Having no 
longer an adequate understanding of what the liturgy is, we could 
not well be aware of its relations to the inner life of the soul. We 
were not in position to recognize that the liturgy affords us a sys- 
tem of spiritual exercises which the ancient Church did not hesitate 
to regard as the athletics of a higher order. 


Another word (very much like athletics in sound and mean- 
ing) which has lost something of its ancient luster, is the word 
ascetics. Quite commonly now asceticism is regarded as something 
altogether negative, as the practice of rigorous self-denial, the re- 
nunciation of comfort and pleasure, the deliberate choice of priva- 
tion and pain. People whose point of view is merely natural con- 
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sider this to be altogether unreasonable, the result of misguided zeal 
or religious fanaticism. And even Christian people who may ad- 
mire heroic devotion sometimes fail to understand the true nature 
of Christian asceticism for the reason that they regard it only in 
its negative aspect. 

Christian asceticism is both negative and positive. Its process 
is always a double one. Both aspects are essential; but the ultimate 
goal is positive. Self-denial, in the sense of the renunciation of 
things naturally good and licit, is not practiced for its own sake, 
but as the way to a higher and richer life. The process is one of 
dying in order to live. No doubt our devotional literature here and 
there has not always managed to measure out the right balance of 
emphasis. But those who are familiar with the teachings of ascetical 
theology, and those especially whose piety is formed and guided 
by the liturgy, are not apt to fall into any such error of misjudg- 
ment. Christian asceticism, in last analysis, is the conformity of 
life to the asceticism of Christ, of whom we read in the Easter 
Sequence: 

Together death and life in a strange conflict strove; 
The Prince of Life who died, now lives and reigns. 


The term itself so understood does not depart from its original and 
natural meaning, although it has in addition a supernatural sig- 
nificance. 

The ancient Greek word askesis is positive in its meaning. It 
expresses the idea of exercise or training of any sort, the method 
by which one acquires proficiency in any art, whether of the body 
or the mind. It is equivalent to the Latin ars. Hence an ascete 
might be an artisan, a soldier, a rhetorician, a professional man. 
Especially he might be an athlete, one trained to proficiency in 
physical contest, one who contends for a prize. In Greek the ad- 
jectives ascetic and athletic are about synonymous. As applied to 
the exercise or training of the body, askesis meant what we call 
physical culture, and the term was used not less to mean the cul- 
ture of the mind. Aristotle refers to both when he says that the 
Spartans made the mistake of limiting themselves to physical aske- 
sis and the art of war; so that they failed ultimately because they 
had neglected the higher mental and moral askests. His words re- 
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THE LITURGY AND ATHLETICS 


mind us that the two do not always go together, and also that, 
however desirable both are in themselves, it may be necessary some- 
times to sacrifice the lower for the sake of the higher. This higher 
asceticism which the Greek philosopher has in mind is exempli- 
fied in many a serious worker who practices abnegation and spends 
himself for some intellectual or moral good. Thus asceticism in 
the natural as well as in the supernatural order has a positive goal, 
but its process includes certain negative features. The effort re- 
quired for the attainment of proficiency involves a certain self- 
discipline. Physical culture affords many examples, especially in 
the case of the training of the athlete, as St. Paul points out in the 
Lesson of Septuagesima. ‘‘Every one that striveth for the mastery 
refraineth himself from all things; and they indeed that they may 
receive a corruptible crown; but we an incorruptible one’’ (1 Cor. 
9, 25). If asceticism in the natural order involves self-denial, how 
much more in the supernatural. 

The Epistle of Septuagesima is not the only instance in the 
liturgy and in ancient Christian literature of illustration taken 
from the field of athletics. Other examples from St. Paul are his 
words to Timothy: ‘‘He that striveth for the mastery is not 
crowned except he strive lawfully’’ (2 Tim. 2, 5), and the refer- 
ence to his own life: ‘I have fought the good fight, I have finished 
my course, I have kept the faith; for the rest, there is laid up for 
me a crown of justice’ (2 Tim. 4, 7). Or again, he says that the 
wrestling of the Christian is ‘‘not against flesh and blood, but 
against . . . the spirits of wickedness,’’ and therefore he urges the 
putting on of ‘‘the armor of God” (Eph. 6, 12; Rom. 13, 12). 
In ancient Christian literature the word athlete is used regularly 
of those who were highly trained and proficient in the art of Chris- 
tian life. This is true especially during the years of the persecu- 
tions when Christian life meant not only that contest with self 
and with inward foes which St. Paul has chiefly in mind, but the 
conflict with a bitterly hostile world. The Christian athlete was 
especially he who strove literally in the arena and won the crown 
of martyrdom. 

St. Ignatius of Antioch says in his letter to St. Polycarp: 
“Bear the infirmities of all as a perfect athlete. . . . Be temperate 
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as an athlete of God. . . . It is the part of a noble athlete to be 
wounded and yet conquer.” In the account of the martyrs of 
Lyons and Vienne we read that the neophyte Maturus proved 
himself ‘‘a glorious combatant,’’ and little Blandina, the slave 
girl who so inspired her companions, is called ‘‘a noble athlete.” 


Tertullian, in his letter to the martyrs in prison, dwells at 
greater length on the thought of St. Paul: ““You are about to pass 
through a noble contest in which the living God acts the part of 
the judge, in which the Holy Ghost is your trainer, in which the 
prize is an eternal crown. . . . Therefore your Master, Jesus Christ, 
who has anointed you with His Spirit and led you forth to the 
arena, has seen it good before the day of the conflict to take you 
from a condition more pleasant in itself, and has imposed on you 
a harder treatment that your strength may be greater. For the 
athletes, too, are set apart to a more stringent discipline that they 
may have their physical powers built up. They are kept from 
luxury, from daintier meats, from more pleasant drinks; they are 
pressed, racked, worn out; the harder their labors in the prepara- 
tory training, the stronger is the hope of victory. ‘And they,” 
says the Apostle, “‘that they may receive a corruptible crown.” 
We, with the crown eternal in view, look upon the prison as our 
training ground, that at the goal of final judgment we may be 
brought forth well disciplined by many a trial, since virtue is 
built up by hardships, as by voluptuous indulgence it is over- 
thrown.” 

St. Cyprian writes in the same way to the Christians of 
Thibaris: ‘“‘Men are trained and prepared for secular contests and 
they account it a great mark of honor if it so happen that they 
are crowned in the sight of the people and in the presence of the 
emperor. Behold a sublime and mighty contest, glorious with the 
prize of a heavenly crown, in which God beholds us contending. 
. . » How great the dignity of glory, how great the happiness, to 
strive in the presence of God and to be crowned by Christ our 
judge.” 

These examples are typical of the use by ancient Christian 
leaders of the metaphors of athletic training and athletic contest 
in exhortation of the faithful to the practice of Christian asceticism. 
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THE LITURGY AND ATHLETICS 


In the days when the persecutions were active and bitter, we read 
of schools instituted precisely for the training of Christians for 
martyrdom. The training was of course chiefly that of the will 
by study of the teaching and example of the Lord Christ and of 
those who had already given their life for Him. But it included 
also a training in physical endurance that would enable them to 
stand firm in the hour of trial. And apart from these special meas- 
ures, the regular catechumenate provided a system of Christian 
askesis; that is, it was a system not merely of doctrinal instruction, 
but also of practical training in the art of Christian life. As such, 
it was closely bound up with the public worship or the liturgy of 
the Church, as one may even now discover by a study of the Mass, 
and notably of the Proper parts for the lenten season. 


The reason for this union of liturgy and asceticism is plain 
to anyone who knows the ancient meaning of the two words. The 
liturgy is the normal way of Christian asceticism, the divinely 
established askesis by which Christian athletes are incorporated 
into the passion and victory of Christ. The secret of all Christian 
life lies in our incorporation into Christ, the new Adam, the head 
of a redeemed race. His redeeming work has its culmination in those 
hours of His agony and triumph in which He was “‘put to death 
indeed in the flesh, but enlivened in the spirit’’ (1 Pet. 3, 18). 
The fundamental principle of Christian asceticism, union with 
Christ in the conflict and: victory of His death and resurrection, is 
also the underlying principle of all the liturgy. Baptism incorpo- 
rates us into Christ precisely by union with Him in the mystery 
of His death and resurrection. We are ‘‘baptized in His death. . . 
buried together with Him by baptism into death; that as Christ 
is risen from the dead by the glory of the Father, so we may walk 
in newness of life’’ (Rom. 6, 3). The same is true in varying 
ways of all the sacraments. But the Eucharist especially is the Sacri- 
fice-sacrament which is at once the memorial of our Savior’s pas- 
sion and death, and the source of supernatural life and the pledge 
of eternal glory. Moreover, the liturgical year has its climax in 
the Paschal Mystery. Both the lenten and the Easter seasons have 
the same dominant thought—that by the passion and cross of 
Christ we are brought to the glory of His resurrection. Therefore 
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the liturgy has us begin, on Septuagesima, with St. Paul's lesson 
of the Christian athlete and with the example of St. Lawrence. And 
for the same reason the liturgy has given to the Easter season an 
atmosphere of spiritual joy, a sense of victory, which is a pledge 
of eternal glory in Christ. 
The record of the martyrs of Lyons and Vienne tells us of 
St. Blandina that though she was only a little slave girl of whom 
the persecutors would not expect great heroism, yet ‘‘strengthened 
by the power of Christ, our invincible Athlete, she strove glori- 
ously and won the crown of immortality.’’ Here again is the princi- 
ple of union with Christ in His conflict and victory which under- 
lies all the liturgy and is expressed, for example, in the Easter 
Sequence. It is expressed again by Cardinal Newman in The Dream 
of Gerontius: 
O wisest love! that flesh and blood 
Which did in Adam fail, 
Should strive afresh against the foe, 
Should strive and should prevail. 


All our manuals of ascetical theology state this fundamental 
law of death and life, of conflict and victory. Not of conflict only, 
but of conflict and victory. For the goal of the Christian askesis 
is a positive one, that of victory, a victory assured to us in Christ; 
and yet there is no victory except by conflict. It may be said, how- 
ever, that only of late have manuals of ascetical theology returned 
to the emphasis of the liturgy as the way of the Christian askesis. 
One may find it now, for example, briefly in Dom Beauduin’s 
little book, Liturgy the Life of the Church, and at greater length 
in the beautiful volumes of Dom Marmion: Christ the Life of the 
Soul and Christ in His Mysteries. 

At the present time, when, as in the age of the early Church, 
the world is greatly interested in physical athletics and physical 
ascetics, Christian teachers may well revert to the comparisons 
which were favorite ones with St. Paul. If the words athletics and 
ascetics as applied to Christian life are to regain their ancient mean- 
ing, it is important that they be understood in relation to the lit- 
urgy; that the word liturgy be understood in its true relation to 
Christian life; that the present liturgical revival be understood as 
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in its deepest significance ascetical. This consideration is of great 
importance at the present time when all our efforts seek avowedly 
the end of Catholic Action. The very nature of the liturgy as ‘‘the 
life of the Church’’ implies that its asceticism has for its goal not 
individual sanctity only, but corporate sanctity, the sanctity of 
membership in the mystical Christ, and the corporate action of 
the Christian community. “‘For the perfecting of the saints, for 
the work of the ministry, for the edifying of the body of Christ; 
.. . doing the truth in charity we may in all things grow up into 
Him who is the head—even Christ’’ (Eph. 4; 12, 15). 


WILLIAM BUSCH 
The St. Paul Seminary 


The parish is the normal organism created by holy 
Church for developing the collective life in the Mystical 
Body of Christ, and the perfect union which gives it its 
strength. Attentive and active participation at the same 
altar, at the full and solemn assembly of all the family, 
especially on the day of the Lord, constitutes the first 
and indispensable source of the parochial life. 


This solidarity of the parish and the liturgy is 
confirmed by all Christian tradition. Our ancestors un- 
derstood this well in taking the eucharistic altar, the 
hearth of the religious family, as the symbol of fidelity 
to their religion, just as the hearth is the symbol of do- 
mestic life—DOM LAMBERT BEAUDUIN. 





FOR A REVIVAL OF THE LITURGICAL ARTS IN 
OUR DAY 


ASIDE from divine revelation, man approaches and 
must ever approach the spiritual not only through 
material forms, but also by means of material agen- 
cies; e.g., the highest and most beautiful things, those 
wherein the spirit seems to achieve its loftiest reaches, 

like the liturgical actions of the Church, her Sacrifice of the Mass, 
her sacraments and sacramentals, the divine Office and official pray- 
ers and their precious settings: the ceremonies, chants, vestments, 
beautiful and organic structure, storied and colorful windows, cor- 
rect screens and altars, and the rest. In all the arts taken by the 
Church into her service she resorts to the most inanimate, gross and 
unspiritual material such as wood, metals, and glass; and yet the 
very splendor of the spiritual truths they are made to symbolize 
redeems and glorifies these material agencies. 


Beauty in the service of God is one of our crying needs at the 
present time. The artistic and mystic symbolism employed in times 
previous to the sixteenth century, as a common language of the 
people in expressing their love and devotion to God, is no longer 
evident in our liturgical arts. Has it not almost become a dead 
language? So long have we allowed the materialistic philosophies 
of the Renaissance to predominate within our souls and minds, 
that only too many of the architectural and other arts of our 
churches now stand as negations of the Church’s teachings rather 
than as positive proof of the divine presence in her temples. So it 
has become quite evident that besides passive acceptance of doc- 
trines and the use of material forms, more is required to make 
religion and its arts a vital force in the life of man. Art coming 
from the minds and hands of men out of tune with religion and 
lacking in sympathetic knowledge of the spiritual truths as God 
has revealed them, will be cold, static, and devoid of love, devo- 
tion and inspiration. 


In attempting to bring about a reawakening in the field of 
the liturgical arts, it is wise to have before us all the necessary re- 
quirements, the knowledge of the successes or failures in times past 
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REVIVAL OF LITURGICAL ARTS 


as well as present, in order that we may understand thoroughly 
the underlying cause of it all. Then, after a careful study in this 
manner, we may be able to select a period in which the arts reached 
their greatest heights of purity of thought and expression. We will 
not succeed, however, if we continue to seek merely a style that 
might be fitting for use, by analysing its material elements and 
line of stylistic descent by the usual text-book method and apply- 
ing the rediscovered forms to our problems. That is what we have 
been doing; it will avail us nothing. It is only by delving into the 
maze of the history of the times, in its political, economical, and 
social development, its philosophical adventures, its crusades and 
guilds, and above all its religious experiences and teachings, which 
are its purest manifestations, that we shall succeed; for in these 
things we find the underlying cause of it all. In other words, it 
is the spirit that we must seek, the spirit that ruled not only in 
the minds of the people but in their souls, that was part of their 
everyday life and was symbolized by their work. 


To do all this in detail would be beyond the scope of this 
paper. We can merely give the salient points of interest, the main 
features, which, if adapted to our age, will aid us in producing 
works that will exhibit the same spiritual urgency, the same 
strength of character, the same religious beauty, love and devo- 
tion which we find so splendidly expressed in the art works of the 
Middle Ages. 

First of all it is well to mention the fact which seems to have 
been overlooked in, alas, too many instances: that in the creation 
of our churches we are not merely building a shelter for man. If 
that were all, four walls and a roof might answer the purpose. 
Rather we proceed on the belief that man is endowed with an 
immortal soul, and so we create a temple to house the living God 
who created him, a place set aside for the worship of Him who is 
beauty, goodness and perfection itself, a place in which man may 
lovingly commune with his Maker by offering sacrifice and prayer, 
where he may find and feel only what is worthy of the august 
Majesty and His presence. Such then are briefly the necessary re- 
quirements we must fulfil if we hope to lift the liturgical arts to 
their highest level and rewaken the liturgical spirit in our midst. 
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Architecture has always shown itself as a recording book of 
the life and spirit of an epoch, verifying the contents of its litera- 
ture. The archaeologist, in the rediscovered buried cities of Assyria, 
gives us a vivid idea of a civilization lost to history. The pyramid 
of Cheops and the temples of Karnak and Luxor tell us more of 
the ingenuity, grandeur and life of the Egyptian people than the 
scattered and fragmentary inscriptions that survived the crumbling 
influence of time. The Parthenon and Erechtheum speak of the in- 
tellectual refinement of the Greeks and as much as their epic poems 
or their philosophy. The triumphal arches, the aqueducts, the Pan- 
theon and the temples of pagan Rome tell us more of the great 
constructive genius of the early republics and empires of the Cae- 
sars than the contradictory annals of wars and political intrigues. 

So, too, have the Church and the arts shown their unity in 
their aspirations, aims and love from the earliest years of the 
Christian epoch. Its beginnings reach back to the very catacombs 
of Rome, where in subterranean depths were set up the altar and 
the walls decorated with the beginnings of Christian symbolism, 
pagan in outward form, but breathing with a spirit that was 
striving to throw off the static and material beliefs of the world 
in which it found itself. Later, on its emergence to the outer world, 
it created with the assistance of Constantine and Justinian, churches 
of basilica and domical construction such as St. Demetrius of Sa- 
lonica and St. Sophia of Constantinople. 

With all this emerging beauty there was still a long road to 
travel before anything truthfully and organically representative of 
the Catholic Church was produced. Passing over the further transi- 
tory periods of the Syrian, Byzantine, Lombard, Romanesque and 
finally the Norman, we find some hidden spirit, some subtle influ- 
ence affecting peoples in many lands; a spirit spreading far and 
wide, not ideas nor styles of buildings, nor types of ornaments 
such as geometrical bands, carvings from nature, the trees and 
flowers of these for places, but a dynamic and mystical system of 
symbolism, and a faith that was later to build the unsurpassed 
and inspiring Gothic cathedrals and churches of England and 
France, such as at Chartres, Rheims, Westminster and Durham, 
impressing upon our minds a civilization that had mingled with 
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REVIVAL OF LITURGICAL ARTS 


its mysticism an intellectual and spiritual grandeur which the so- 
called Dark Ages of the historian have failed adequately to record. 

It is in this last-named period, the Middle Ages, that we shall 
find what we have been seeking: a secure foundation from which 
to set forth on our quest or crusade to produce a dynamic, organic 
and living architecture for our age. Here it is that we find an art 
that speaks with sincerity, beauty, truthfulness and liturgical cor- 
rectness, of the faith that brought it into being. No longer do we 
find it tainted with pagan beliefs or symbols. Here it is that we 
behold the seed of Christian art that was planted in the catacombs 
of pagan Rome, bursting forth into flower after centuries of growth 
in many lands. Here we witness the final fusing of religion, art 
and culture brought about by religious fervor that has known no 
equal, producing churches, the perfect structure, paintings and 
sculptures of which expressed in forms, colors and lines, all that 
is beautiful and worthy of the Deity. 

The Church has always held up this period of the Middle 
Ages in France and England as an example. Not because the soul 
of man had reached its climax of perfection, and his arts the high- 
est point of development, but because there is no period in which 
greater heights of success were achieved in the convergence of all 
the products of man’s soul, mind and hand towards the one end: 
the praise of God. 

The art of this period was also communal, and in this lay its 
character and strength. It grew from the spontaneous demand of 
the whole people under the influence of a great and vital impulse. 
No beneficent millionaire of superior taste, no august and official 
academy, no suddenly enriched middle class with social ambitions, 
selected and dictated the forms and fashions they would patronize. 
There were no architects as we know them today; no contractors, 
no vast and efficient building organizations on the one hand, and 
industrious walking delegates on the other. Finally, no man stood 
on a great height of his own making, no one drew the plans and 
designs to suit his vanity and by competitive bids chose the cheap- 
est workmen, dictated to them what they should do, and with the 
threatening power of the unions saw that they did it. No, medieval 
architecture was the work of free, proud and sincere artists, work- 
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ing together each in his own sphere, but all to the common end: 
that of producing something better and more beautiful in the sight 
of God than had ever been seen before by man. 

It was the sixth century that beheld the beginning of a great 
religious movement, which had much to do with bringing Chris- 
tianity to flower in the period with which we are dealing. It 
marked the founding of the Benedictine Order. It was this insti- 
tution that not only saved the literary products of the ancient clas- 
sical civilizations to the world, but abated the ravages of barbarism 
that swept over Europe during the Middle Ages. To it we owe the 
creative force that more than any other agency was instrumental 
in bringing on and developing the great epoch of Christian culture, 
from its beginnings in the sixth to its suppression in England in 
the latter part of the fifteenth century. 

It was the spirit underlying the creation of this Order that 
regenerated the Church, recreated civil society, and brought order 
out of the chaos of the early years; moreover, that organized Chris- 
tianity and produced real Christian art, that gave to the Church 
some of its greatest saints, and that won for Christ, by civilizing 
half of pagan Europe, many of the lands now comprising the great 
powers of the world. 

Let me cite here a few examples of Benedictine architecture. 
I shall speak of those in England, because here the monks of St. 
Benedict brought to a higher state of perfection more churches and 
cathedrals than in any other country. The site of their first church 
in England was Glastonbury. It was the most honored and glori- 
ous of all their many monasteries. It was the largest in the country 
and in many ways the noblest, built in pure and beautiful Gothic, 
fresh and crisp details, showing the full assurance and loving spirit 
of skilled artists. The work everywhere, however fine, exhibits 
supremely intelligent accentuation with a masterly placement of 
verticles and broad surfaces. It speaks of the early transitory period 
of Norman to early English. There is a chapel of the Blessed Vir- 
gin, earliest in date, with its round arches throughout in Norman 
style. Then the chancel, the choir, and nave with pointed arch of 
the later period, roofed with some form of fan vaulting. The 
graven stones and lacy tracery, and the church itself filled with 
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shrines, altars and painted glass, all unite in an exquisite whole. 







































“ Its altars were covered with wonderful fabrics and needle-work; 
altar, cross and chalice, reliquaries and candle brasses were of the 
e finest workmanship. On certain feast-days the most exquisite ren- 
mf dition of Gregorian melodies enhanced the beauty of the divine 
It services in the midst of this choice setting. 
ti- The spirit of which this church spoke so eloquently was felt, 
Me too, in its hospitality: a thousand men were dependent on it for 
im the maintenance of their families; no poor ever came to its doors 
he and went away hungry. A large number of men were constantly 
tal employed in its cloisters, illuminating missals, breviaries and gen- 
re, eral literature. The library was the largest in all England. To the 
in decadent souls of Cromwell and Henry such treasures were of no 
value. In their march across England they tried to destroy every- 
dat thing that came in their path. They sold these religious works for 
Jer kindling fires and for wrappings. Many loads were sent out of the 
is- country. As a result we know very little of the various liturgical 
‘ch “uses’’ or the quite remarkable school of religious music in Eng- 
ng land. More than two thousand missals, graduals and antiphonals 
eat were destroyed or lost. The cause of all this plundering and devas- 
§ tating will be considered later. 
me Then we might mention Lindisfarne, Whitby, Netley, Tin- 
ad tern, Fountains and Melrose, to name only a few of the great ab- 


- beys of this time; and the Cathedral of Durham, Oxford, Tewkes- 
: bury. and Gloucester with their beautiful fan vaulting, tracery, 


a groined ceilings and colorful glass. Although we speak of abbeys 
es and cathedrals, the parish churches also were of fine design. While 
rit the abbey was in the main quite large, great size in itself was no 
in criterion nor assurance of beauty. Netley, one of the smallest, was 
of but two hundred twenty feet over all, wholly vaulted in stone. 


ol Its height inside is only forty-three feet, yet so pleasing are its 
proportions, that the actual dimensions come as a surprise when 
known. Its style is of the early thirteenth century that is so greatly 


lan 
of reserved and pure in its classicality. It is a product of the Cistercian 
“he Order, the whole marked by strength of character, seriousness and 
sh loftiness of impulse. 
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To give still another example of how far we must go in our 
quest, I mention Tintern. Here the composition stands forth as 
simple and direct as any noted Greek example. We realize how 
futile is striving after success through lavish detail, if behind it all 
masterly composition, proportion and relation of parts are want- 
ing. Such study at once marks out what is indispensable in art, 
what is superfluous. Tintern, too, is not a large church, only some 
two hundred eighty feet in length by one hundred fifty-one feet 
in extreme breadth across the transepts; the central aisle of the 
nave between piers is thirty-three feet and its height sixty-nine 
feet. The church is cruciform in plan, of course, with short nave 
of six bays, a choir of four and transepts of three. 

Even in their ruins these churches seem great, and one won- 
ders in vain as to how they must have looked in the last half of 
the fifteenth century, before the heel of Henry destroyed, but not 
quite, their marvelous beauty. It must have been indeed a noble 
sight to behold their great windows filled with splendid glass, 
their shrines and altars wrought in such fashion that even great 
wealth today cannot reproduce them, for the reason that money 
alone does not suffice to acquire that which gave them birth in 
the soul of man. 


HAROLD JOSEPH THOMPSON 
Architect, New Bedford, Massachusetts 


(To be Continued) 
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THE CONSECRATION OF AN ALTAR 
(CONTINUED) 


ACKNOWLEDGING ourselves unworthy to effect this 
dedication as it behooves, we seek a more worthy 
agency, the saints, for their intercession. Here the rite 
i: of entombment of the relics of the martyrs begins. 
Gees) The altar has been reclaimed from secular use and 
baptized with Gregorian water, unto the office of dealing divine 
life to those who approach it with the sacrificial gifts of the Christ- 
faith and the Christ-life of mortification. 

This function of the altar is now about to be reenforced by 
the very infusion into it of the bodies of those who have made the 
sacrifice supremely, have fulfilled the purpose of their lives, and 
now enjoy the divine life in full—the martyrs—that their advo- 
cacy and intercession may guarantee the efficacy of this altar in 
that regard. 

Gregorian water is again used in the preparation of the sep- 
ulcher mortar, and the remainder is then poured out at the foot of 
the altar, lest it be used for superstitious ends by the laity. The 
mortar prepared, the bishop with clergy proceeds to the place where 
the relics have been reserved the night previous and, having prayed 
for worthiness to touch them, he reverently bears them in proces- 
sion to the altar amid chanting: “Ye are displayed with gladness 
and led out with joy, for mountains and hills exult, expecting you 
with joy. Alleluia. . . . Arise, saints of God, from your mansions, 
sanctify the places, bless the people, and guard us sinners in peace.” 

Placing the relics near the altar, the bishop intones the anti- 
phon: ‘“The saints shall rejoice in glory; they shall rejoice upon 
their beds’’; and the choir takes up the refrain with the joyfully 
reechoing ‘‘Cantates’’ and ‘‘Laudates’’ of Psalms 159 and 150. 
Jubilation having subsided, the bishop begs of God in a solemn 
prayer the inviolability of the consecration of the altar and God's 
beneficence to the faithful who supplicate thereat. Next, the sep- 
ulcher being anointed with chrism, the relics are brought, the choir 
interpreting the action: “Under the altar of God you have as- 
signed places, saints of God, intercede for us to the Lord Jesus 
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Christ. The saints shall rejoice in glory; they shall be joyful in 
their places of rest.’’ The bishop meanwhile censes the relics, anoints 
the sepulcher cover, entombs the relics, and covers the sepulcher, 
intoning when finished: ‘‘Under the altar of God I heard the voices 
of the slain saying: Why do you not revenge our blood? And 
they received the divine answer: Wait yet a little while until the 
number of your brethren be fulfilled. The bodies of the saints are 
entombed in place and their names live forever. Glory be to the 
Father and to the Son and to the Holy Spirit, as it was in the be- 
ginning, is now, and ever shall be, God for ever and ever. Amen.” 


Summing up the significance of this rite, the bishop prays: 
“O God, who from the dwelling together of all the saints dost 
establish an eternal habitation for Thy Majesty, give edification 
to Thy heavenly increment, and grant that as we enclose with pious 
love these relics of theirs, we may also be assisted by their merits, 
through Christ our Lord. Amen.’’ And the sepulcher is sealed with 
the blessed mortar. 

The presence of the saints begins immediately to have its ef- 
fect, for, intoning the antiphon—‘An angel of the Lord stood 
beside the altar of the temple having a golden censer in his hand 
and much incense was given him, and the perfumed smoke arose 
in the sight of God, Alleluia’’—the bishop envelopes the altar in 
the perfumed clouds of smoke, the prayers of the saints, as the 
Apocalypse tells us, rising before the eternal throne, to the end 
now expressed in the following prayer: ‘‘May our prayer be di- 
rected, we beseech Thee, O Lord, as incense in Thy sight, and may 
plentiful benefits result to the Christian people; that whatever 
offerings to be sacrificed a devotee may present to Thee upon this 
altar or receive from it already sanctified, may result in helps for 
this present life, remission of sins, and eternal redemption through 
Christ our Lord. Amen.’’ The altar having been wiped dry, the 
bishop censes the five crosses upon the altar-table, to signify that 
the power attributed to the relics enshrined in the altar belongs 
henceforth to the altar itself; then blessing incense, he gives the 
censer to a priest, vested in a surplice, who continues from this 
moment on to cense the altar round about without ceasing through- 
out the remainder of the entire function, except when the bishop 
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himself is censing. This prescription reminds us that henceforth, 
without intermission, this altar is to stand as a continuous prayer 
rising like perfumed smoke before the divine Majesty, to represent 
the mystical Christ, whose more worthy members, the martyrs, 
have become part and parcel of this altar, members of it to repre- 
sent the mystical Christ worshipping the ever-glorious Trinity, 
inviting us to join in this worship by offering thereon the sacri- 
ficial incense of our Christ-faith and Christ-life. 


To this glorious end is this altar now about to be consecrated, 
for the entombment rites are hereby concluded and we enter upon 
the third stage of our holy drama, a Gallican feature: the confirma- 
tion, Or anointing, or actual consecration of the altar. To fix firmly 
in the minds of the faithful the above-mentioned glorious office, 
for which this stone is set aside among them that they may partici- 
pate therein, the bishop introduces this rite by encircling the altar 
three times, censing it round about while he sings: ‘“‘Let my prayer 
be directed as incense in Thy sight, O Lord, the lifting up of my 
hands as an evening sacrifice.” 


Then proceeding directly to the solemn action at hand, the 
bishop begins the first of three consecrations, each consisting of an 


antiphon and psalm, the consecration with oil, a prayer, and in- 
censation once around. The antiphon of the first—‘*‘Jacob erected 
a stone in titulum; pouring oil thereon, Jacob vowed a vow to 
God”’—harks back to the typical action of Jacob and God’s prom- 
ise of increment, so fittingly employed as a reminder to God to 


“accomplish that promise in this altar,’’ in that beautiful prayer 
climaxing the altar’s baptism with the mystical water. The popular 
intuition immediately gives expression to the solemn act in prog- 
ress in the words of Psalm 83: “‘How lovely are Thy tabernacles, 
O Lord of hosts. My soul longeth and fainteth for the courts of 
the Lord.’’—Alas! how little have we appreciated the glory of the 
altar in the past, but how our soul longs now to be ever near it. 
The sparrow has a house, the turtledove a nest, but our home is 
the altar of God. Blessed are they that dwell in the house of the 
Lord. They are prepared to ‘‘ascend by steps’’ the scale of perfec- 
tion. With the blessing of God they “‘shall go from strength to 
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strength’’ to see its glory. I would rather be an outcast in the house 
of God than to dwell in the tents of sinners. 

Meanwhile the bishop performs the first solemn consecration, 
anointing the five crosses on the altar-table with the oil of cate- 
chumens to the words: ‘‘May this stone be sanctified and conse- 
crated in the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy 
Spirit, in honor of God and of the glorious Virgin Mary and of 
all the saints, to the name and memory of Saint N. Peace be to 
thee.”’ 

Then, to hold before us the latreutic office of the altar, the 
bishop censes the altar, encircling it once to the right with the 
already familiar versicle: ‘‘Let my prayer be directed as incense in 
Thy sight, O Lord, the lifting up of my hands as an evening sacri- 
fice’; and chants the following prayer in which I wish to call par- 
ticular attention to the use of the word “‘power’’ of the unction, 
closing, ‘‘. . . that Thou, being generous, reward may redound to 
anyone offering a vow, through Christ our Lord. Amen.” 


The antiphon introducing the second consecration—‘‘Jacob 
rising in the morning erected a stone in titulum; pouring oil there- 
on, he vowed a vow to the Lord; truly this is a holy place and I 
knew it not’’—again recalls Jacob's typical act and its significance, 
meant to have its fulfilment in the Christian altar. This time the 
burden of the action is given popular expression in Psalm 91, a 
psalm of consolation in what God is doing for His people: “For 
Thou hast given me, O Lord, a delight in Thy doings, and in the 
works of Thy hands I shall rejoice. O Lord, how great are Thy 
works; Thy thoughts are exceeding deep. The senseless man shall 
not know, nor will the fool understand these things; . . . the just 
shall flourish like the palm-tree, he shall grow up like the cedar of 
Libanus. They that are planted in the house of the Lord shall 
flourish in the courts of the house of our God.” 

In the meantime the bishop solemnly anoints the five altar- 
crosses for the second time, again with the oil of catechumens, 
using the selfsame words as before and again censing the altar 
round about once to the right, with the same expressive little 
versicle. The two prayers following this unction again both em- 
phasize the ‘‘power’’ theme, one asking that God “‘pour forth the 
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consecration and power of the blessing and sanctification,’’ the oth- 
er pleading for ‘‘the benediction of Thy power”’ that ‘‘the power of 
the sacraments and the effects of the vows upon it (this altar) be 
always obtained.’’ How account for the emphasis of this ‘‘power’’ 
theme? It will be noted that oil of catechumens was used in both 
these consecrations, an oil taking its name from its use for cate- 
chumens, those being prepared for Baptism. Its purpose apparently 
was to give strength, the power or the first grace of God, to release 
the catechumen from satanic influence and give him the power to 
pursue the light of faith given him. This holy oil signifies, then, 
the conferring of power, as the prayers accompanying these two 
consecrations so amply testify. What power does it purpose to 
confer upon the altar? We have seen the office and function of the 
altar well set forth in its baptism with Gregorian water and in the 
enshrinement of the relics of the martyrs. However, since that of- 
fice is spiritual and involves grace, its setting forth is of no avail 
unless God infuse into the altar the power to make those functions 
efficacious. It is here in this anointing with holy oil, that the power 
of the Blessed Trinity is infused into the altar, that it may deal 
divine life to those baptized into Christ who follow Him in faith 
and life. 


This power itself, however, as well as its fountain-head for 


His members, is Christ Himself, the Head of the mystical body. 
Consequently the altar is to fulfil the function and the place of 
Christ Himself in the Church, and, therefore, it is fitted to represent 
Christ therein by being signed with the sign of Christ, the cross, 
and sealed with the seal of the Holy Spirit of Christ in the next or 
third consecration, that with holy chrism. 


Holy chrism, composed of olive oil and balsam, is used by 
the Church to signify the Christifying of the person or object and 
of the conferring of the Holy Spirit thereon. It is used in Baptism 
immediately after the actual baptism itself, to show that the soul, 
regenerated in water and the Holy Spirit, puts on Christ, becomes 
a replica of Christ Himself, an ‘‘alter Christus,’ filled with His 
Holy Spirit, joined vitally to Him. It is used in Confirmation to 
signify the Christ character, the cross being indelibly stamped 
upon the soul. It is employed in the consecration of a bishop to 
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symbolize the fulness of Christ’s priesthood conferred. Therefore, 
I say, chrism represents the Christifying element, the element 
which infuses into the object anointed with it the character of 
Christ and the fulness of His Holy Spirit. 

Thus far in this function the altar has represented the Church, 
the Spouse of Christ, her desires, her devotion, her love, her pro- 
pitiation. Now she is to become one with Christ, the Bridegroom. 
Mark how the rite depicts this idea: This time the antiphon, “God, 
thy God, hath anointed thee with the oil of gladness in preference 
to thy companions,” pictures the choice of the bride; and the song 
of the King’s mystical nuptials is immediately taken up: ‘““Thou 
art beautiful above the sons of men; grace is poured abroad in thy 
life; therefore has God blessed thee forever. . . . With thy comeli- 
ness and thy beauty set out, proceed prosperously and reign. . . . 
Thou hast loved justice and hated iniquity, therefore God, thy 
God, hath anointed thee with the oil of gladness before thy com- 
panions. Myrrh, and stacte and cassia perfume thy garments. The 
queen stood at the right hand in guilded apparel wrought about 
with various colors.”” (All is in readiness for the nuptials; the 
heavenly court, even the Queen of Heaven is in attendance.)’’ And 
the King shall greatly desire thy beauty. Hearken, O daughter, and 
see and incline thy ear, and forget thy people and thy father’s 
house’’ (leave behind your earthly attachments). “‘And the King 
shall greatly desire thy beauty, for He is the Lord, thy God, and 
Him they shall adore.”’ 

Meanwhile the bishop anoints for the third time the five 
crosses on the altar-table, this time, however, with the chrism, 
with the selfsame words as the other two times. Then once more 
the bishop censes the altar, going round it once, this time to the 
left; for now the consecration is complete, and the bishop prays, 
in a sort of epiclesis, for the coming down of the Holy Spirit upon 
the altar: ‘“‘May the Holy Spirit, we beseech Thee, O Lord, our 
God, descend upon this altar, that He may sanctify both our gift 
and Thy people upon it, and may cleanse worthily the hearts of 
those partaking therein.”’ 

The fact of the consecration is next joyfully made known 
to the people in the antiphon: ‘“The Lord has sanctified His taber- 
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nacle, because this is the house of God in which His name will be 
called upon, regarding which is written: And my name will be 
there, saith the Lord!’’—this while the bishop pours upon and 
spreads all over the altar both oil of catechumens and chrism, show- 
ing how intense and, we might say, vehement is God's indwelling 
in the altar. The choir responds with Psalm 45: “‘Our God is our 
refuge and strength (O. S.), a helper in troubles. . . . Therefore 
we will not fear when the earth shall be troubled, and the moun- 
tains shall be removed into the heart of the sea. . . . The stream 
of the river makes the city of God joyful; the Most High has 
sanctified His own tabernacle. (We rejoice that God Himself has 
sanctified His house by His very indwelling therein.) ‘“The Lord 
of armies is with us; the God of Jacob is our protector (the same 
God who promised blessings and success to Jacob is our God), 
come and behold ye the works of the Lord; what wonders He hath 
done upon earth, making ways to cease even to the end of the 
earth. He shall destroy the bow and break the weapons, and the 
shield He shall burn in the fire.”’ 


EDWARD MCDONALD 
St. John’s University 


(To be Concluded) 





























FROM OTHER LANDS 


THE LITURGICAL MOVEMENT IN PORTUGAL 


(Summary of the Report read at the First International Liturgical Congress in 
Antwerp, July 22-27, 1930) 


WN appreciation of the liturgical movement in Portugal 

will be aided by a glance at our liturgical past. A 

period of great interest in the field of the liturgy, 

followed by one of decadence, preceded the present 

aibhores revival. Unfortunately, little is known about it 
among the Portuguese themselves. 

At Coimbra a liturgical academy had been established by the 
Bull Gloria Domini of Benedict XIV, June 22, 1747. This acad- 
emy numbered among its members the most eminent Portuguese 
theologians and historians of the day and produced some important 
works. Its sessions discontinued in 1762, when the liturgical deca- 
dence began to set in. The extinction of the religious Orders in 
1834 and the closing of the seminaries at about the same period 
were the final strokes. Thenceforward most priests were poorly 
trained, the schools and colleges of the religious were closed or 
passed into the hands of the State, and the parents refused to send 
their children to these schools. Widespread ignorance and a falling 
off in liturgical life were inevitable, although the people in general 
clung to their traditional Catholic faith. 

A desire for greater convenience gave rise to “‘chapels of ease’’ 
and private oratories, with the result that the social life of the 
parishes disintegrated. The people neglected to pray with the 
Church. They went to Mass to say their prayers while the priest 
was saying his. This was really a ‘‘schismatic piety,’’ a destruction 
of the official life of the Church and of the parish. 

An illustration of the liturgical spirit on the part of the clergy 
and people, is the announcement in a news journal of Lisbon, May 
19, 1929, for the feast of Pentecost. Out of eighteen churches 
enumerated only three celebrated the feast of the day; the rest cele- 
brated the feast of a saint or held solemn Communion. 

The twentieth century witnessed a liturgical revival. Several 
liturgical reviews appeared which, however, appealed only to the 
learned and interested classes. Since 1921 the Belgian movement 
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found an echo in Portugal. The Benedictines had been allowed 
to return; and many of them having made their studies in Bel- 
gium, began by conducting a liturgical retreat for the clergy of 
“Lamego.”’ 

The press seconded these efforts. Catholic journals and re- 
views published liturgical articles and stimulated interest by giving 
reports of the movement in other countries. 

Msgr. Pereira dos Reis supported the work by giving liturgi- 
cal conferences at Lisbon, Coimbra, and throughout Portugal. 
Some books, like Liturgia of Dom Gaspar Lefebvre, were trans- 
lated by Dom Antonio Coelho, thereby fostering the spiritual 
growth in all parts of the country. 

A very important feature of the movement at this period was 
the restoration of the liturgy of Braga, an ancient Gallo-Roman 
rite dating back to the eleventh century. It was being preserved in 
the cathedral of Braga. The restoration was organized by the arch- 
bishop, Msgr. Vieira de Matos, and this /iturgia bracarensis was 
made obligatory on the whole archdiocese by Pope Benedict XV; 
Pope Pins XI approved the new edition of the Missal of Braga and 
encouraged the religious observance of the ancient rite. 

The educated classes of the laity were beginning to use Dom 
G. Lefebvre’s Daily Missal, whilst a Missal of the Faithful in the 
vernacular was at this time in preparation. 

Plans were also being formed for a liturgical congress to rally 
the scattered forces and give the movement an official consecration. 
Vila-Real has the honor of seeing the plans realized; for its bishop, 
Msgr. Lima Vidal, organized the congress held there from June 
17 to 20, 1926. It proved to be more national than diocesan in 
character and successful beyond expectation. 

The chief fruit of the congress was the liturgical review Opus 
Dei, appearing since then under the scholarly editorship of Dom 
Antonio Coelho. 

The Eucharistic Congress of Guimaraes, in 1927, showed 
what ground the liturgical movement had gained. But it was the 
National Liturgical Congress of Braga, in 1928, that gave an 
impressive manifestation of what the liturgy is in practice. It 
marked the climax of liturgical activity in Portugal. 
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It remains to add a few details. As Dom Antonio Coelho has 
said authoritatively in Opus Dei, ‘It is wonderful how in four 
years the movement has transformed the piety of the Portuguese 
clergy and people!’’ However, a great task still remains to be ac- 
complished. 

The people are gradually acquiring a deeper understanding of 
the liturgy; and the clergy, especially the new generation, are work- 
ing courageously towards that end. They are being aided in par- 
ticular by the Benedictines, but also by the Jesuits and Franciscans; 
and the Fathers of the Holy Ghost are lending their valuable 
support. 

The Catholic youth is being instructed by means of confer- 
ences and study clubs. The higher schools mostly supply liturgical 
instruction; but the children of the lower schools, conducted by 
the laity, are outside this influence. The priests must supply this 
deficiency, and a great number of the parochial clergy regularly do 
so in their catechetical instructions and Sunday sermons. 

By far the greatest success was achieved in the cultivation of 
Gregorian chant. All seminaries have introduced courses. At 
Funchal, Madeira, for example, an hour a day is devoted to church 
music. With the active support of the bishops and the assistance 
of the seminarists, the people are made familiar with the Gregorian 
melodies, and in many places they sing Gregorian Masses at the 
Sunday High Mass. At the three congresses already mentioned the 
people chanted the Mass. 

Apart from singing, the faithful actively participate in the 
sacred mysteries by using the Missal. There are now five different 
editions extant in Portuguese. In the country districts, where the 
less educated cannot follow the Missal, the custom has been adopt- 
ed of someone reading the formula of the Mass to the people. 

The practice of receiving Communion during Mass is also 
on the increase. The dialog Mass is found in the seminaries and 
in some of the colleges. The chanting of Vespers or Compline is 
again urged upon the parishes by the canons of the Plenary Council 
of the Bishops of Portugal, held in 1926. The Portuguese Cath- 
olics are also becoming better instructed in the rites and significa- 
tion of the sacraments; some very instructive booklets have been 
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LITURGICAL MOVEMENT IN PORTUGAL 


published, explaining the respective sacraments. Thus a warm in- 
terest in the liturgical acts is being aroused in the faithful, which 
at the same time stimulates a greater and healthier participation in 
the popular devotions, such as pilgrimages, processions, novenas, etc. 


It is the Portuguese episcopate that exercises the dominant 
influence in the liturgical movement. This is illustrated also by the 
fact that in the Plenary Council at Lisbon, in 1926, six titles of 
the decrees were devoted to the liturgy. Moreover, the bishops felt 
the need of more liturgical instruction in the seminaries and, ac- 
cordingly, imposed upon the learned Dom Antonio Coelho the 
laudable task of adapting a course in liturgy to the prescribed 
theological branches. As a result we now have the excellent Course 
in the Liturgy, in four volumes, adaptable to the four years of 
theology. This is a unique and most practical work, and is already 
being translated into French, English and Italian. 


Thus the movement is progressing triumphantly. Its leading 
spirit is indisputably Dom Antonio Coelho as the editor of Opus 
Det; however, his efforts are cordially seconded by the episcopate 
and many zealous collaborators. Thanks to these concerted en- 
deavors and to the inspiration derived from the monks of Belgium, 
the liturgical life in Portugal has been renewed unto the greater 
glory of God. 

Dom M. SANTos, O.S.B. 











er “THAT CHRIST SC TORN FORMED IN ALL"=PIUS X 


WITH OUR’ We are happy to be able to report very remarkable 
READERS progress of the liturgical movement in Europe. It 
is particularly the ordinaries who are beginning to 
take the lead in the liturgical revival work of various countries. 
At least twenty-one members of the French hierarchy and two of 
the Belgian bishops had chosen one or the other of the sacraments 
or the Sacrifice of the Mass as the theme for their lenten pastoral 
to the faithful. Cardinal Schuster, archbishop of Milan, the author 
of the well-known monumental work Liber Sacramentorum, and 
several bishops of Italy, inaugurated special liturgical instructions 
in all parishes of their dioceses during the season of Lent. 

The entire episcopate of Sicily, Holland and Portugal issued 
joint pastoral letters to their respective flocks in which they dealt 
with various fundamental questions of the liturgical movement. A 
most noteworthy step forward has been taken in Portugal. The 
Cardinal Patriarch of Lisbon, primate of that country, in con- 
junction with all the bishops, organized a League for Liturgical 
and Parochial Action and set up a program which is perhaps the 
most elaborate and complete Magna Charta of liturgical and paro- 
chial action ever devised in any country since the liturgical revival 
work was started. We shall acquaint our readers with its com- 
plete details in our next issue, mentioning meanwhile only its 
twelve headings which are: Purpose and Spirit; Liturgical Cult 
in the Cathedral; Liturgical Cult in Parish Churches; the Church; 
Holy Mass; Divine Office; Sacraments; Sacramentals; Funerals; 
Liturgical Year; Chant; Liturgical Instruction. 

The following appeal was directed by the Cardinal Patriarch 
Manoel to the clergy and faithful of Portugal anent the new Lea- 
gue for Liturgical and Parochial Action: ‘“The liturgy is undoubt- 
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edly the practical school of which the Church makes use in order 
to elucidate to her faithful, old and young, the truths of the Cath- 
olic faith and to impress deeply upon their hearts the precepts of 
the Gospel. The Christian spirit which issues forth as the most 
legitimate result from the Christian faith and the practise of mo- 
rality, and which today is unhappily so obliterated, cannot well be 
revived except by the perfect participation of the faithful in the 
liturgical life of the Church. 

“Profoundly convinced of this fact, the bishops of Portugal 
have thought to organize a work which purposes to revive and 
maintain in the hearts of all the faithful the true spirit of Christ, 
which has its primary and indispensable source in the active par- 
ticipation in the most holy Mysteries and in the public and solemn 
prayer of the Church. (Motu Proprio of Pius X.) 

“This work will be called the ‘League of Liturgical and Paro- 
chial Action,’ the program of which we desire to be published 
together with this document and which we fully approve. 

“This league will seek to establish a center in every parish. It 
shall work in the spirit of fraternal charity and spiritual concord 
under the immediate direction of the Diocesan Commission and 
the supreme supervision of the National Commission, and in obe- 
dience to the Most Reverend Ordinaries of the dioceses and of the 
Holy See. 

“Together with this happy news we wish to announce that 
during the lenten season, in the week from February 13 to 20, a 
Liturgical Week will be held in Lisbon, in which this work, so 
fraught with good results for the spiritual life of the Church in 
our country, will be enthusiastically inaugurated.”’ 

The Cardinal Patriarch then mentions the archbishop of Miti- 
lene as president of the new league, other prominent ecclesiastics, 
laymen as secretaries, and members of the National Commission, 
and entrusts 'to them the direction of the league and the prepara- 
tions for the Liturgical Week. He concludes his appeal with the 
words: ‘“We ardently pray that this work, which begins so auspici- 
ously, may bring about the most beneficent results for the life of 
the Church in Portugal.’’ Signed: Manoel, Cardinal Patriarch. 


* 
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At Specia, in Italy, a Liturgical Week was held under the 
direction of Msgr. Constantini, the ordinary of the diocese, assist- 
ed by Bishop Mansini of Verona and Bishop Moglia of Geneva. 
At Parma, Msgr. Ruggero Rovelli, bishop of that place, conducted 
a Liturgical Congress, the result of which was the founding of a 
Permanent Liturgical Apostolate and a Scuola Ceciliana. Abbot 
Caronti of Parma, well-known leader of the liturgical movement, 
took a prominent part in this congress. 


* 


According to The Standard, Ireland, congregational singing 
will be a special feature of the International Eucharistic Congress 
at Dublin. (See our “Briefs’’ of this issue.) We venture to predict 
that precisely this feature will do much to enhance the religious 
devotion that will be aroused by the solemn events of the congress. 
It will mean that the faithful will have ample opportunities to 
express their reverence towards the holy Eucharist by joining in 
the religious chants approved by the Church. 


* 

Our next issue of ORATE FRATRES, as in past years during 

the summer months, will be a combined number for July and 
August. 





re) 
“PUT LOVE IN ORDER, THOU THAT LOVEST ME” 


After carefully basing our study of Catholic Action on the 
liturgy,’ we enter the various fields of the movement. The first 
phase, by reason of its pertinence to our personal lives, discusses the 
relation between Catholic Action and the family, and we begin 
considering how to put love in order. 

Everyone fortunate enough to be a Catholic wants to become 
a saint; in fact, the saving of our souls is the chief object of our 
existence. Sanctity is merely sublimated common sense. We must 
realize that not to strive to be holy is to be a-typical, odd; but 
we know, too, that living habitually in a state of grace—in God's 
love—does not mean living in an ecstasy or being continuously 


one 1 See Orate Fratres 6:134ff., 175ff. and 226., January, February and March, 
1 L 
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transported in a rapture of the senses. Whether or not we feel 
consciously sentiments of love or pour out our love ceaselessly, is 
not important. We will, however, always to obey God’s command- 
ments and strive resolutely never to deny Him (particularly in 
important matters) the grateful service we owe Him.’ 

That love is the greatest thing in the world we grant; but 
while we agree that it is a necessity of life, we make clear that if 
we wish to advance in holiness, our affection and conduct must be 
regulated on the great precept of the love of God and our fellow- 
beings. To save ourselves unhappiness and, in some instances, a 
life of sorrow, we must choose carefully the object to which we 
give our affections. We must distinguish love from passion and 
at all times keep the concupiscible side of our.sense appetites sub- 
ject to the rational will, which is, in turn, subject to God.” 


1 In this connection we might well consider these articles in Orate Fratres: 
Communion at Mass (4:105ff.); Prayers of Preparation for Holy Communion 
(4:164ff.); Union with the Divine Victim (4:218ff.); Thanksgiving and Preparation 
(4:364ff.); Communion as Participation in the Mass (4:260ff.); The Effect of Com- 
munion (4:311ff.); Thanksgiving in the Eucharistic Life (4:412ff.); Going to Mass 
without Receiving Holy Communion (1:238ff.); Longing of the Soul for the Com- 
ing of the Savior (5:22ff.); Voice from the Eighth Century on Frequent and Daily 
Communion (3:381ff.); “Lord, I Am Not Worthy” (2:80ff.); The Sacrament of 
Christ’s Passion (2:63ff.); The Eucharist: Our Way to the Father (4:560ff.); 
Communion Outside the Mass as Selfish (4:514ff.); Incense an Offering of Love 
(5:119ff.); “Offering up” Holy Communion Wrong (3:269); We must seek life in 
God through the common prayer-life of the Church, not by ourselves (4:7ff.); 
The spiritual way lies in the liturgy (5:169ff.); and Holy Communion restores 
some of the gifts of integrity lost through original sin (1:21ff.). 

Other suggestions include: Paraphrase St. John, 15:4-5. Draw conclusions 
from these statements of Dom Odo Casel: 

rist is the center of all life in the Church and the 
liturgy, the mystical veil of Christ, by means of which He 
speaks to us, must illumine our way into the promised land 
of union with God. . . . Objectively it is in the liturgy that 
the sanctification and salvation of our souls is effected. 

What inferences do you make after reading this paragraph from Ghigliotti? 

The supernatural end attained by living with the 
Church consists not only in serving God with acts of wor- 
ship, but also in observing the Christian laws of life. To 
participate in the liturgy properly, it is necessary to bring 
a pure heart and a firm resolve to the acts of liturgical 
worship; otherwise the worship rendered to God becomes a 
worship rendered by corpses; ... the worship will be more 
efficacious and worthy of God the more virtuous the soul 
from which it rises. 


* The approaches to this problem are numerous. We have, in this instance, 
however, found the following problems stimulating: Interpret the following ideas 
from Father Kramp’s Eucharistia in terms of our daily life: 

Human love has its abysses and dangers as we know 
from history and daily experience. If you would be guarded 
from these, let the Church be your teacher and the liturgy 
your eucharistic love. ... The Church will teach you 
dignity of manner, will carry your sentiments aloft to 
purest heights, will find you with a love that is deep and 
true, the love which Christ Himself maintains in the holy 
Eucharist. 
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We want to love? By that very desire we do love, St. Augus- 
tine says. For even though some rigorists think that to love God, 
everyone must be heroically virtuous, the Church teaches that we 
need but use common sense and do all we do for the love of God. 
It is not a matter of overloading a practical daily life with extra 
prayers or ceremonies; we seek rather ‘Perfection unto the greater 
glory of God”’ for love of Him instead of for vanity or for repu- 
tation. 

St. Mary Magdalen had a rich emotional nature that craved 
affection. At first she knew no better than to seek satisfaction of 
her yearning in fickle, superficial, selfish man. When she saw our 
Lord, she realized that sin and bitterness of disillusionment which 
follow it are not a part of love. God is love; and since sin separates 
us from God (from Love), no one who asks us to sin really loves 
us. In fact, they are our worst enemies. To see the beauty of Christ 
is to be dissatisfied with tawdry imitations, no matter how attrac- 
tive they seem to the uninitiated.’ 


How does “The Lover” (Thought 6:296, September, 1931) interpret R. H. 
Benson’s warning: “Dont mistake ‘God is Love’ for ‘God is Good Natured.” Love 
is terrible and stern’’? 

Show how God stretches forth His protecting hand lest we fall prey to the 
leprosy of sin (Compare the Gospel for the Third Sunday after Epiphany and 
Orate Fratres 1 :65f.) 

2 —, does joy represent the flower of disinterested love? (Orate Fratres 
2: .) 

Make clear that “Everything for the glory of God” is the whole of holiness. 
(Compare the Feast of St. Ignatius, July 31, in St. Andrew’s Missal.) 

Show that a man may be either of the spirit or of the flesh, that when he 
becomes a slave of sin he degrades himself from a servant of God to an emissary 
of Satan. (Orate Fratres, 1 :289f.) 

How would you go about making Christ (our only Hope) a living reality 
in your life and not merely a historical person? (Orate Fratres, 1 :26f. 

What is the significance for our daily life in the paragraph (Orate Fratres, 
5:4ff.) on the holy intensity of the Blessed Virgin’s desires? 

Through holy Communion we are privileged to share in 
Mary’s dignity as the Mother of God by participating in the 
Mystery of the altar. The Son of God descends on the altar 
just as He descended in the virginal womb of Mary. 
Through her mediation our Savior desires to be born in 
each of us, 


1 For a clearer understanding of these ideas, students paraphrase these 
thoughts: 

° (a) I live at the very heart of my Maker’s love and I know nothing of tt. 
What is strangest in my life and hardest to understand is my appa- 
rent ignorance; yet this carelessness is in itself a mystery which has 
its own unknowable reason and end. 

(b) Love grows and flowers forth in Catholicism. She is within a city 
whose courts are in heaven and hell and she knows her city by the 
sign that reason is against it. 

(c) This strange city is her sole refuge in this world, because it is not of 
this world. You take it for an ordinary town built of stones as others 
are, and the men in the streets of it go about knowing that it is 
eternally built in infinite depths. Reason has no minute of vertigo. 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


Who could be more amorous than Mary Magdalen? Who 
more readily ensnared by passion and sin? And yet the grace of 
God strengthening her will made it possible for her to say good- 
bye to all that separated her from genuine Love. No matter what 
her intellect, her memory, her imagination, scourged her with— 
her will directed her through sincere contrition and love to an 
erasure of all guilt, to a beauty that passes understanding. 

Fortunate these people who can realize these facts without 
being forced to their knees through calamity and suffering. Recall 
Jacopone da Todi’s bitter experience. With a life of pleasure and 
luxury stifling his opportunity of ever learning the secret of great 
joy, he changed his mode of living only after losing his beautiful 
young wife (who was killed when the dance floor collapsed in the 
palace at which they were attending a ball). Then it was discovered 
that for penance she was wearing a hair shirt under her ball gown. 
The realization that not only was he wasting his own life in the 
futile pursuit of pleasure, but that he was at the same time making 
life difficult for her whom he thought he loved, brought the lesson 
home to him so clearly that he became one of the most devoted 
followers of St. Francis of Assisi. His experience made possible the 
writing of the Stabat Mater. 

Can famous men, leaders of professions, put God first in their 
lives today—in the midst of our complex, hurried existence? Mar- 
shal Foch could, as an anecdote reveals. Ambassador Herrick 
brought Colonel Lindbergh to see the marshal, at the time so many 
(with no encouragement from the colonel) were foolishly trying 
to worship the courageous flyer. Because their coming conflicted 
with time for Mass, the marshal sent word: ‘Tell them that in 





































They make clear these ideas from Dante: 
(a) “The love-impulse may be blameless, but the thing loved may be 
wrong.” (Purgatorio, 18:38. 
(b) “Elective love may be sin whether by being directed toward a wrong- 
ful object or, if to the right object, by being out of proportion—too 
strong or too weak.” (Purgatorio, 17:94.) 
They explain this sentence (1 John 3:14) from the Epistle of the feast of 
St. Polycarp (January 26): “He that loveth not abideth in death.” 
Orate Fratres (4:319ff.) makes clear that the apostolate, if truly Catholic, 
must attach itself to the liturgy and emphasizes the facts 
(1) that in Christian love, the prime incentive of the apostolate, there is a 
double object—the thing (the good desired) and the person (he for 





whom we desire it) and 

(2) that love is imperfect when it hesitates at sacrifice and perfect when 
it has reached its final object, the person loved, the one to whom the 
oblation is offered. 
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half an hour I shall be back from visiting the Lord Jesus Christ, 
if they care to wait.’’ They waited. 


We have heard of a famous surgeon who, on a day when he 
could not attend Mass’ and receive holy Communion, refused to 


1 Activities such as follow we found inspiriting in increasing intelligent 
appreciation of the Mass: 

What is the error in withdrawing after Communion 
from the action of the Mass for private converse with our 
Lord? (Orate Fratres, 3 :412ff.) 

Under what circumstances does holy Communion de- 
mand no long thanksgiving? (Orate Fratres, 3:103ff.) 

Compare with the foregoing the statement that receiving 
holy Communion properly is the best thanksgiving and 
preparation for the next reception. 

In what sense are these Scriptural texts from the 
Epistle and Gospel for the feast of Corpus Christi the most 
important on the holy Eucharist? 

1. “Take ye and eat. This is my Body.” 

2. “He that eateth this Bread shall live forever.” 

In what way is the Gospel for the Sunday within the 
Octave of Corpus Christi an earnest invitation to partake of 
the Bread of Life? (Orate Fratres, 1:227.) 

What promise does the Gospel of common Mass for the 
Dead hold for worthy communicants? 

Interpret in terms of daily life: “The Bond of Perfec- 
fection” (Orate Fratres, 4:11ff.) 

How does “Dominus vobiscum” (to have God with us) 
place us under His control? 

What does it mean to be a Christian? (Compare “The 
Spirit of the Liturgy,’’ pp. 79ff. In the early Church it meant 
the desire to be free from sin, consecrated to God, a child 
and image of God, a temple of the Holy Ghost, an heir to 
heaven. The early Christians were proud of their faith and 
prepared to suffer imprisonment and even death for it.) 

In how far do Catholics realize how solicitous the 
Church is throughout their lives that everything be a means 
of sanctification? (Orate Fratres, 4:375ff.) 

Explain how one who refuses to become one with Christ 
8 doomed because of his wrong use of free will. (Orate 
Fratres, 4: ) 

What hope may we draw from this statement of Pope 
Pius XI? 

In the degree to which our oblation and sacrifice 

corresponds more perfectly to the sacrifice of our 

Lord, this is, to the extent in which we have immo- 

lated love of self and our passions and crucified 
our flesh in that. mystical crucifixion of which the 

Apostle writes, shall we also garner more plentiful 

fruits of propitiation and of expiation for ourselves 
and for others. 

In the Sentinel of the Blessed Sacrament we presented a number of stu- 
dent’s papers and other material pertinent to youthful devotion: “A City of the 
Blessed Sacrament” (28 :665ff., November, 1925); “Sons of God” (30:143ff., and March 
and April, 1927); “A Sentinel of the Blessed Sacrament” (30:366ff., June, 1927); 
“Why Does Youth Yearn?” (30:703ff.. November, 1927); “Sheathed in Love” 
(32:366 and 428ff., June and July, 1929); and “Readings on the Mass and the 
Blessed Sacrament” (33 :562f., September, 1930). 

The Catholic Apestolate printed “Praying the Mass” (January, 1931); while 
the Grail carried similar papers: “This Saying is Heard: Who Can Heart It?” 
(7 :306ff., and 401ff., November and December, 1925, and January, 1926); and 
“Youthful Devotion to the Blessed Sacrament’ (7:497f. and S48ff., March and 
April, 1926). 

Faith and Youth includes: “Light Breaking Forth as the Morning” (from the 
Sentinel of the Blessed Sacrament, 32:485ff., January, 1930), and “The Communion 
Rail Ends the Quest for the Grail” (in consecutive issues from January to October, 
1928, inclusive—except April and July). 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


operate. ‘During those days on which I pray the Mass and receive, 
God directs my hand,”’ he said. “I could cut a tumor off the heart 
of a man. Other days I lack that confidence.’” 
Dr. BURTON CONFREY 
Catholic Junior College, Grand Rapids, Michigan 
re) 





LITURGICAL The first public concert given by the choir of the 
BRIEFS Pius X School of Liturgical Music of the College 
of the Sacred Heart, New York City, on April 8, 

in Town Hall, proved an overwhelming success if we are to judge 
from the glowing accounts which prominent music critics published 
in the leading dailies of the metropolis. Plain chant and composi- 
tions by Palestrina, De Lassus and other composers of early cen- 
turies figured on the elaborate program of the evening. Olin Downes 
wrote in the New York Times of April 9: “This concert was a 
remarkable demonstration of results attained by a school of liturgi- 
cal music which has no rival in this country for the soundness of 
its training and the authority of its traditions of pla chant... . 
The beauty of the music, standing so far apart from that of the 
present period and its emotional and cultural currents, was pre- 
sented with a remarkable technical finish, taste and assimilation 
of its spirit. . . . The phrasing, shading, articulation of the Latin 
text, the fine instinct of the curve and flow of a musical line ob- 
served last night, was a model of what singing of this kind can 
and should be. . . . Organ accompaniments of an admirable sim- 
plicity and congruity of style were played by Achille Bragers.”’ 


At the May conference of the Minnesota Council of Catholic 
Women, held at Faribault, Minnesota, on May 4, Reverend Wil- 
liam Busch, of the St. Paul Seminary, addressed the members on 
“Liturgy Study Clubs.’’ After recalling that their work in this 
field has been in compliance with the resolution adopted in con- 
ventions of the National Council, and is a part of the growing 
liturgical revival which is appearing throughout the country, he 


ertinent meditation, with “The Hound of Heaven” in mind, students 
amplifies oth s thought: 

There are some in the world marked out by Heaven for 
a special love. However far they may wander they are still 
pursued. Such souls are tragic and most of all to be pitied. 
for the world seems dimly to realize that they do not belong 
to it, that they are different from its own. It despises them 
and shuns them. But they, on the other hand, would go 
to any lengths for the sake of the world; they die in the 
struggle. There are saints who have not done for Heaven 
what! these people have done for the world; yet it is the 
world which discards them in the end. 
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remarked: “In your educational program the importance of the 
liturgy topic is absolutely fundamental. The words of Pope 
Pius X, which have often been quoted, have not yet been quoted 
often enough. He stated that active participation in the liturgy, or 
in the public worship of the Church, is the primary and indispens- 
able source of the true Christian spirit. The words ‘primary’ and 
‘indispensable’ are so weighty that they simply cannot be brushed 
aside.”’ 

Dom Roger Schoenbechler, O.S.B., of St. John’s Abbey, Col- 
legeville, was present with a display of the many liturgical pam- 
phlets and other publications of the Liturgical Press. 


After years of preparation on the part of the artists and litur- 
gists of Maria Laach Abbey, the firms of Benziger, Filser, and 
Herder have published the new Roman Altar Missal. The print- 
ing is the work of the celebrated Bremer Press of Munich. 

Over and above its artistic merits, the new Missal has many 
advantages. The antiphonal parts, prayers and lessons in the ar- 
rangement of the Masses for the different days, are connected by 
distinguishing marks; the antiphonal parts, moreover, are char- 
acterized by special lettering. ‘I’he prefaces are printed in such a 
way that turning of pages during their reading is eliminated. In 
the text and musical notation, the periods come at the end of the 
line. The Canon, especially the words of the Consecration, are 
printed in imposing large lettering. The division of the whole is 
clearly indicated by the headings, and the clear arrangement is no- 
ticeable in each part. 

The paper is slightly tinted and surfaced in such a way that 
glare is avoided and that the printing stands out clearly in any 
lighting. The type has been especially cut for this Missal. It is in 
artistic harmony with the best examples of the times when the art 
of letter-design best expressed the sublimity of divine worship. At 
first glance it may not appear to be so easily read as some modern 
types. One soon comes to realize, however, that merest utility was 
made to give way just enough to secure also an impression of the 
loftiness of the word of God, at the same time to assist devotion 
and proper enunciation. 

The Missal is also somewhat thicker than others; but this 
became unavoidable in view of the open type chosen and because 
of the embodiment of many advantages not found in others. 


The preparation of the liturgical music for various functions 
of the International Eucharistic Congress at Dublin is a matter in 
which no pains have been spared by the committee. The two events 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


for which most preparation has been made are the children’s Mass 
in Phoenix Park on Saturday, and the closing High Mass on Sun- 
day with its procession of the Blessed Sacrament. The preparation 
of the music for these two functions has been proceeding steadily 
since last summer. A choir of two thousand voices will render the 
music for the children’s Mass. The Proper of the Mass will be 
sung by a special choir of five hundred voices. 

The music of the Mass for Sunday, the closing day, is to be 
provided by a choir of five hundred voices, boys and men, who 
for many months past have been practising Palestrina’s ‘‘Missa 
Brevis.’’ On this day the singing, both at the Mass and during the 
procession, will be mainly unaccompanied. It is hoped that the 
people will join in singing the Credo. Only hymns contained in 
the official hymn book will be sung. Three choirs of priests, spe- 
cially trained, will accompany the Blessed Sacrament, one at the 
head, one immediately in front of the dignitaries, and one behind 
the bishops, and these choirs will be accompanied by trumpeters. 

The general public will have many opportunities during the 
congress of singing sacred hymns. The mass meetings of men and 
of women in Phoenix Park are occasions when the singing will be 
left entirely to the general public. The sectional meetings will pro- 
vide similar opportunities —The Standard, Ireland. 


Americans traveling in Europe, especially in Germany and 
Belgium, may now see in many churches near the sanctuary on the 
north or Gospel side, a tower-like, beautifully decorated structure, 
usually of stone and sometimes of wood. It is the so-called ‘‘Sacra- 
ment house’’ or tabernacle tower. Such structures had long fallen 
into disuse, but are now being revived by artists, historians and 
liturgists. They originated following the Council of the Lateran, 
in 1215, which, to preclude desecration, enacted a number of regu- 
lations concerning the reservation of the Blessed Sacrament. There 
are still some beautiful specimens extant. These tabernacle towers 
are especially suitable in churches where many of the faithful ap- 
proach daily the Eucharistic table. When Communion is distribut- 
ed from the Sacrament house, the services are not interfered with 
as they are when Communion is distributed from the high altar, 
where Mass is being celebrated. The bishop may authorize the 
creation of tabernacle towers and allow the Blessed Sacrament to 
be reserved therein during the hours of morning services.—Rev. J. 
Van de Hayden in the Catholic Universe. 


Those who read German and would devote an hour or two to 
a comprehensive introduction to, or a review of, liturgical symbol- 
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ism, will find a concise and authentic article in Die Christliche 
Kunst for March (Munich: Gmb. H., Wittelsbacherplatz 2), en- 
titled ‘“‘Das Symbol im christlichen Sinne und seine kiinstlerische 
Verwendung,” by Sr. Aemiliana Lohr, O.S.B. The article affords 
one an insight into the fundamentals, origins, development and 
application of liturgical symbolism. Numerous symbols are ex- 
plained. There is also a discussion, with illustrations, on liturgical 
vestments and furnishings. Enlightening, finally, are the sugges- 
tions on what is proper for Easter, Christmas, first holy Mass, 
first Communion and mourning cards, as well as for other hand- 
lettered or printed decorative religious pieces. 


The nuns of HI. Kreuz-Herstelle, under the direction of their 
chaplain, the renowned liturgist Dom Odo Casel, O.S.B., are prac- 
tically applying the art principles and work of Maria Laach Ab- 
bey to vestments, furnishings, cards, and the like. 


Mystertum Christi, the liturgical review for Poland, contains 
excellent articles on liturgical subjects. Under the title: ‘““Non Cog- 
novi Litteraturam,"’ the Rev. John Korzonkiewiez gives explana- 
tions of the psalms. Other articles in recent issues were entitled: 
The Lay Apostolate; Living with the Church; Jewels by the 
Roadside, or Concerning some Lessons of the Breviary; My Mass 
and my Sanctification; Ecclesiastical Year in Danger, or Sentire 
cum Ecclesia; Liturgical Sermons, etc. 


It is noteworthy, here, regarding the youthful Guy de Font- 
galland, who died at Paris at the age of eleven years on January 
24, 1925, and whose cause of canonization is under way in its 
preliminary stages, that ‘‘the child showed a taste for the liturgy 
of the Church,”” according to his mother the Comtesse de Font- 
galland. “‘He followed the Mass attentively every Sunday in his 
Missal, looking up the Collects and Epistle and Gospel for him- 
self, expressing regret that ‘I haven’t learned Latin yet, so as to be 
able to say the very same words as the priest.’ ”’ 


Among the ‘Eucharistic Congress’ series of booklets pub- 
lished by the Irish Messenger, 5 Great Denmark St., Dublin, c. 16, 
at 3d each, are listed the following: The Mass: Our Splendid 
Privilege; Ireland’s Fight for the Mass; ‘My Sacrifice and Y ours’; 
Erin’s Treasure (the Mass in Irish history); The Harvest of the 
Holy Mass; Frequent and Daily Communion; and The Frequent 
and Daily Communion of Children. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


AN APPRECIATION 


Dear O. F.:—This opportunity must not pass without some brief mention 
of our enjoyment of your OraTE Frartres, and its splendid mission, 
namely, that of making the rich liturgy of our “precious heritage,” the 
Faith, something vibrant with devotion and expressive of the noblest 
sentiments of the human soul. It is refreshing to greet your publication, 
conspicuous for its simplicity of dress and wealth of assisting content, 
minus the blatant advertising of the day. Long may you carry on this 
admirable work, seeing the fulfilment of that saintly phrase, “Instaurare 
Omnia in Christo.” 
With very best wish and congratulation, I am 
Sincerely yours in Our Master, 


Washington, D. C. (Rev.) L. H. 


CONVENTION NOTANDA 
Dear O. F.:—A notable feature of the Convention of the Catholic 
Educators of Pennsylvania was the High Mass in St. Peter’s Cathedral, 
Scranton, which marked its opening, on April 29. 

Children from the parochial schools of the city of Scranton and 
a schola of sixty boys from St. Ann’s school sang the Mass, which was 
directed by Sister M. Felicitas, I.LH.M., of Marywood College. 

The Ordinary parts of the Mass sung were those of the Gregorian 
Mass, number IV, known as “Cunctipotens Genitor Deus”; the Proper 
parts were those for the feast of the day, St. Peter the Martyr, in 
Gregorian chant; and a supplementary Offertory was the first mode 
"Jesu Dulcis Memoria.” 

The groups of children paticipants represented schools conducted 
by several teaching communities and also several nationalities. 

We feel that the delegates and friends who attended this Mass were 
given a practical demonstration of the result of the daily music-period 
in our schools. Our hope is that the seed which is so well planted will 
be nourished by continued and consistent efforts in vocal development 
and musical understanding, until it reaches a complete flowering of 
liturgical beauty. 





SisTER M. F. 


Marywood College, Scranton, Penna. 


NEW LITURGICAL SOCIETY IN SOUTH AFRICA 
Dear O. F.:—Our Natal Liturgical Society was founded as a result of 
the interest aroused by the Liturgical Week-end held on September 5 
and 6, 1932, at St. Joseph’s, Greyville and Mariannhill. The Supreme 
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Pontiff cabled his apostolic blessing to those who were assembled in 
congress at that time, in reply to a message of loyalty cabled by them 
to His Holiness. The objects of this society are to promote interest in, 
and study of the sacred liturgy, or public prayers, of the Church. For 
this purpose the members meet on the evening of the first and third 
Tuesday of each month, at St. Joseph’s, Greyville, and after singing 
Compline (the official night prayer of the Church) together, papers, 
lectures and discussions on matters connected with the liturgy take place, 
A few of the members have formed themselves into a small men’s choir 
who meet frequently to practice the Gregorian chant. 

His Excellency Bishop Delalle, O.M.I., is president; the Rev. Father 
J. J. O’Donnell, O.M.I., vice-president; the writer is chairman; and Miss 


M. Morian, acting secretary. i. © th iti 





A CORRECTION 


Dear O. F.:—It occurred to me that you might not object to a correc- 
tion to the March issue of OraTeE Fratres. On pages 233-234 you state 
that the Music Department of Duquesne University has issued a pamphlet 
announcing the establishment of a new course in liturgical music, and 
that till now no superior school in this country offered such a course, 
You will be interested in knowing that the Teachers College, Calhoun 
Street, Cincinnati, Ohio, has offered such a complete course for several 
years. And it is a superior course indeed. I might add that the music in 
Cincinnati, liturgically speaking, is about the best in the country. 
Sincerely yours, 
(Rev.) Epwarp RoELKER. 
Instructor in Liturgy, 

Catholic University of America. 


Oo 
BOOK REVIEWS 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE MYSTICAL BODY OF CHRIST. According 
to the Principles of the Theology of St. Thomas. Translated from the 
French of Abbé Anger by Rev. John J. Burke, C.S.P., §.T.D., General 
Secretary of the National Catholic Welfare Conference. Benziger Brothers, 
New York, Cincinnati, Chicago, San Francisco. Cloth; xxxix-399 pp. 
Price, net, $4.50; postage, twenty cents. 





It is gratifying to note the increasing number of articles in reviews, 
pamphlets and even books, especially abroad, on the doctrine of the 
Mystical Body of Christ. Of the books, Abbé Anger’s work is one of 
the first and outstanding in the field. Some theological works that have 
recently appeared are more or less informed by or based on the doctrine. 
Father Anger’s is a synthesis of it and shows it to be the source of 
light about which the whole of theology turns. English-speaking Catho- 
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lics, no doubt, will be glad to learn that the work has been made acces- 
sible to them through Father Burke’s admirable translation. 

The doctrine of the Mystical Body is not, as some might think, of 
recent development. The Church was cognizant of it from the beginning. 
Our Lord’s simile of His being the Vine and we the branches is found 
developed, albeit in lesser extent, in the writings of St. John the Evan- 
gelist. St. Paul’s teaching of our Lord’s oneness with us and ours in Him, 
comparing this consequent mutual union one with another in Him with 
the human body, seems much more explicit and precise. To the doctrine 
the Fathers and Doctors of the Church, notably St. Cyprian, St. John 
Chrysostom, St. Augustine and St. Cyril of Alexandria, have made 
numerous contributions. And “the fact that in the eyes of St. Thomas,” 
as the author declares in the Introduction regarding fundamentals, “the 
doctrine of the Mystical Body sums up and unifies the theology of St. 
Paul, evidences more than a presumption in favor of our assertion that 
the doctrine dominates and unifies everything in the work of the Angelic 
Doctor. It is the center of that work.” 

In the first of the book’s four parts are considered the fundamental 
relations between the doctrine of the Mystical Body and those of the 
Incarnation and Redemption. One learns of God’s plan to unite mankind 
with Himself and with one another, making one, which was realized in 
the Incarnate Word. In the second part the doctrine is shown in relation 
to the means which Christ has made accessible to us, the sacraments, 
whereby our incorporation in Him and our receiving the divine life of 
grace are effected. In the part following, the Church as the Mystical 
Body is explained—the principle of unity and of government, its work 
in the sanctification of souls, its priestly and liturgical life, and its 
relation to the Blessed Virgin Mary. In this part the social character, 
symbolism, liturgy and fruits of the sacrifice of the Mass are considered, 
also the divine Office and the sanctifying function of the liturgical year 
in the light of the Mystical Body doctrine. One learns, moreover, what 
the term “mystical” really means. The chapters of the last part treat’ of 
the supreme effects of the Redemption—the resurrection of the body, 
the direct vision and possession of God, and the glorification of Christ 
and of His members. 

While the work is not light reading, as the translator admits, the 
profound truths it contains are conveyed in plain language; hence Catho- 
lic lay people should not find its study very difficult. Religious will find 
it very suitable for private spiritual reading. Above all, however, the 
priest has, with this work, a new means at hand to review, enliven and 
deepen his theological learning, at the same time one that will not fail 
to provide him with a wealth of basic ideas for practical doctrinal and 
liturgical instruction. RC B. 
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COMPENDIUM OF THEOLOGY. Comprising the Essential Doctrinal Poingg 
of both Dogmatic and Moral Theology, together with the more impor 
Notions of Canon Law, Liturgy, Pastoral and Mystical Theology, a 
Christian Philosophy. By the Very Reverend J. Berthier, Founder of the 
Missionaries of the Holy Family. Authorized Translation from the a 
French Edition by the Reverend Sidney A. Raemers, M.A., Ph.D., 
the Department of Philosophy, University of Notre Dame. B. Hordes 
Book Co., 15 and 17 South Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. Volume I, xi 
378 pp. Cloth. Price, net, $2.75. 

When a work has appeared in several translations and in successive 
large editions, one has a good reason to believe that it must possess coms 
siderable merit. Father Berthier’s Compendium first appeared in Latin, 
in 1887, and was so well received that, on request of a number of priests, 
it was translated into French. Before the end of 1914, 24,000 copies were 
sold. Upon further repeated requests the author revised his work so as 
to embody all recent decisions of the Holy See and comply with the 
regulations of the new code of Canon Law. Finally, in view of its intrinsi¢ 
excellence for the purpose for which it had been designed, Father Raemers 
undertook to translate the fifth French edition for English-speaking 
readers. 

The present Volume I comprises, in its first part, General Dogmatie 
Theology treatises on Religion in general (against atheists); on the True 
Religion of Christianity (against deists) ; and on the Church of Christ oF 
Catholicism, (against heretics and schismatics). The second part, Special 
Dogmatic Theology, treats of God in Himself, the Blessed Trinity, and 
of God in His relations with the world—the Creator, the Redeemer, and 
the Sanctifier. A copious and very valuable philosophical introduction 
precedes these treatises. 

The translator has taken pains to improve on the ordering of the 
material, to verify all Scripture texts, and to set aright any faulty 
references. 

The Compendium is a handy summary for review or daily study on 
the part of priests. Ecclesiastical students are afforded a general survey 
or recapitulation of the whole field, thus enabling them to review 
correlate their principal seminary studies. Even educated laymen, v 
great profit to themselves, can spend some time daily with a practical] 
work such as this to build up a thorough religious knowledge. 


MODERN PSYCHOLOGY AND THE MASS. By Reverend John A. O’Brien, 
Ph.D. The Paulist Press, 401 W. 59th St., New York. Pamphlet, 32 ppy 


In this study in the psychology of religion, by the chaplain of 
Catholic students at the University of Illinois, one has a scholarly little 
treatise for profitable study. Its purpose is to point out that the ce 
monies of Catholic worship, especially of its greatest Action, the Sacrifi¢ 
of the Mass, exemplify the basic principles and the latest findings of 
modern psychology in religious worship. R. C. B. 
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